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From the Atheneum. 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition during the years 1838, 1839, 
1840, 1841, 1842. By C. Witxes, Com- 
mander of the Expedition, M. A. Ph. S.., 
ge. Svols. Wiley & Putnam. 


Of this elaborate and important official 
work only the first volume has as yet reached 
us. It is expedient, perhaps, to refer the 
reader to a previous article on the subject of 
the Expedition to which it relates, in the 
Athenwum, No, 782. Our present notice 
can only be a hasty view of the general con- 
tents of the book. The Expedition is signifi- 
cant, as being the first, and, up to the present 
time, the only one fitted out by America for 
scientific objects. 

On the 17th of August, 1838, instructions 
were received; and on the 18th, the signal 
for sailing was made. Much enthusiasm and 
anxiety naturally prevailed. Their course 
was towards Madeira, keeping the direction 
of the Gulf stream. Having touched at Ma- 
deira, they stood to the southward, intending 
to pass over the localities where shoals were 
supposed to exist: 

“The morning after our departure from 
Madeira it was reported to me at daylight 
that the squadron were not in sight; as we 
had been making rapid progress throughout 
the night, I concluded that we had outrun the 
squadron, and hove to for them to come up. 
About eight o’clock they were discovered. 
On joining, I was informed by Captain Hud- 
son that they had been becalmed for several 
hours, although we were near each other 
when the breeze sprang up. ‘These veins of 
wind are frequent in this part of the ocean.” 

At length, they reached the island of St. 
Jago, which— 

“ Presents a very different appearance 
from Madeira, particularly the south-eastern 
portion of it, though its formation is known 
to be similar. There are many high peaks 
and mountains in its centre, which afford a 
fine background for the barren and uninterest- 
ing coast scenery. The time of our arrival 
was just after the rainy season, the island 


consequently presented a more verdant ap- 
pearance than it does at other seasons of the 
year.. Our consul, F. Gardiner, Esq., came 
on board and made us welcome to all the 
island afforded. An officer was despatched to 
call upon his excellency the governor, to re- 
port our arrival, who to be a black 
man. Knowing that the regulations required 
permission for vessels to depart, the request 
was made during the interview, which he rea- 
dily granted at any hour we chose. The 
town of Porto Praya is prettily situated on an 
elevated piece of table land, and looked well 
from the anchorage. The bay is an open 
one, but is not exposed to the prevailing winds. 


There is generally a swell setting in, which | 


makes the landing unpleasant and difficult. 
The only landing-place is a small rock, some 
distance from the town, and under a high 
bank, on which there is, or rather was, a for- 
tification, for it is now entirely gone to decay. 
{t commands the bay, and is situated about 
two hundred feet above the sea. The hori- 
zontal stratification of the red and yellow-co- 
loured sandstone shows most conspicuously in 
this cliff, and forms one of the most remarka- 
ble objects on this part of the island. It is 
of tertiary formation, and contains many fos- 


| ferior even to them. The north-east part of 
| the town is composed of rough stone houses; 
| covered with palm leaves. The streets are 
wide, and in the centre is a large public 
square, the middle of which is occupied by @ 
small wooden monument, said to be emblema- 
tical of royalty! A chapel, jail, and barracks, 
‘constitute the principal public buildings. The 
'fort, which flanks the town, is almost entirely 
in decay. This is the case with almost every- 
| thing we saw here : the place is, indeed, little 
better than an Africantown. The houses are 
\of stone, one story high, partly thatched, and 
others tiled. Their interior presents only a 
| few articles of absolute necessity. Of comfort 
and cleanliness, in our sense of the words, they 
have no idea. The houses and streets are fil- 
| thy in the extreme, and in both of them, pigs, 
| fowls, and monkeys appear to claim, and real- 
ly possess, equal rights with the occupants and 
jowner. The population is made up of an in- 
termixture of descendants from the Portuguese, 
natives, and negroes from the adjacent coast. 
The negro race seems to predominate, woolly 





| 


hair, flat noses, and thick lips being most fre- 
quently met with. The number of inhabitants 
in St. Jago is about thirty thousand. Porto 
Praya contains two thousand three hundred, 


sils. I regretted extremely that my time did | of which number one hundred are native Por- 


not permit me to make a longer stay, as we 
left the island under the impression that there 
is much here to be found that is new in the 
various departments of natural history. Be- 
tween this bluff and the town is an extensive 
valley, in which are many date-palms, cocoa- 
nuts, and a species of aloe. On landing, a 
stranger is immediately surrounded by num- 
bers of the inhabitants, with fruit, vegetables, 
chickens, turkeys, and monkeys, all pressing 
him with bargains, and willing to take any- 
thing for the purpose of obliging their custom- 
ers. Many of them continue to follow until 
they meet with some new customer. The 
soil, rocks, and everything around on the sur- 
face, show unequivocal marks of volcanic ori- 
gin. The rock above the tertiary formation 
is a thick bed of cellular lava, with fragments 
of the same strewn in every direction over it. 
A thin and poor soil gives but little sustenance 
to a light herbage. Goats and asses are 
found in great numbers grazing upon it. The 
length of our visit did not permit us to make 
much examination, yet the character of the 
vegetation was unequivocally African. The 
walk from the landing to the town is exceed- 
ingly fatiguing, and the road deep with sand. 
The first view of the town on entering it is 
anything but striking, and all the ideas form- 
ed in its favour are soon dispelled. The 
houses are whiitewashed, and in general ap- 
pearance resemble those inhabited by the low- 
er orders in Madeira, but they are much in- 


tuguese. The language spoken, is a jargon 
formed by a mixture of the Portuguese and 
negro dialects. Most of the blacks speak their 
native tongue. Mr. Hale, our philologist, ob- 
tained here a vocabulary of the Mandingo 
language, and found it to agree with that giv- 
en by Mungo Park. 

“The officers of this garrison were, like 
the governor, all black. The latter made a 
brilliant appearance, dressed in a military 
frock coat, red sash, two large silver epau- 
lettes, and a military cross on his breast. He 
was quite good-looking, although extremely 
corpulent, and speaks both French and Span- 
ish well. He was very civil and attentive. 
Fruit, bread, cheese, and wines were handed 
about. Some of the wine was made on the 
island of Fogo, and resembled the light Italian 
wines. ‘The cheese also was made here from 
goats’ milk, and resembled the Spanish cheese. 
After doing ample justice to his excellency’s 
good fare, we proceeded to view the lions of 
the place. The first and greatest of these is 
the fountain, or common watering place of 
the town, above half a mile distant by the 
path, in a valley to the west of the town, and 
almost immediately under it. The fountain 
is surrounded by a variety of tropical trees, 
consisting of dates, cocoanuts, bananas, papa- 
yas, sugar-cane, and tamarinds, with grapes, 
oranges, limes, &c., &c., and when brought 
into comparison with the surrounding lands, 
may be termed an enchanting spot ; but what 
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ablution. All conspired to form a scene pe- 
culiar, I should think, to this semi-African 
population. Here sailors watering and wash- 


group of‘ far niente’ natives of all sizes, shapes 
and colours, half-clothed, with turbaned heads 
and handkerchiefs of many and gay colours, 
tied on after a different fashion from what we 
had been accustomed to, the shawls being | 
reversed, their ends hanging down behind in- 
stead of before, completely covering the 
breast, and one fourth of the face. What | 
portion of this group had honoured the place 
in consequence of our visit, it would be diffi- 
cult to conjecture ; all were eager, however, 
to derive some benefit from the meeting, par- 
ticularly the beggars, who are equally perti- 
nacious with those found elsewhere, and are | 
certainly great objects of commiseration. 
This well barely supplies the wants of the in- 
habitants and shipping, and they are now 
about building a reservoir. The whole ofthe 
stone for it was prepared in Portugal, and 
made ready for putting up. It is to be made 
of marble. The water for its supply is 





adds peculiarly to its effect on a stranger, is wise a number of little wine shops, where they 
the novelty of the objects that are brought to-jalso sold fruit, which they usually have in 
Over the spring is a thatched roof,| great plenty, but all their crops depend much 
and round about it a group of the most re-|upon the rains, and the inhabitants have also 
markable objects in human shape that can|become indifferent or careless about raising 
well be conceived. On one side blind beg-| more than for their own supply, from the heavy 
gars, dirty soldiers, and naked children; on|\exactions of government made upon every- 
another, lepers, boys with monkeys, others|thing that is cultivated. The demand for 
with fowls, half-dressed women, asses not big- | shipping has of late years very much decreas- 
ger than sheep, and hogs of a mammoth |ed. 
breed ; to say nothing of those with cutaneous | comforts on board of vessels on long voyages, 
disorders, &c., &c., that were undergoing | now make it unnecessary to touch in port, as 
was formerly deemed unavoidable.” 


ing, chatting, talking, and laughing ; there a|of slavery is thus depicted :-— 
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try for some years. It may be seen by the 
most cursory examination, that they are mark- 
ed in such a manner as to serve to distinguish 
their different races. Some have little of the 
distinctive negro character, and others more 
of it than any human beings we have seen.” 

“ All these blacks are from different parts 
of the coast, and having been hostile tribes, 
retain much of their antipathy to each other. 
In general they are kindly treated, and be- 
come firmly attached to their masters ; more, 
however, from a clannish feeling than from 
gratitude, of which virtue they seem to pos- 
sess little. They are baptized by their own- 
ers as soon as purchased, and in the cities at- 
tend mass regularly, and go to confession, but 
they are never thought to become entirely 
civilized. Those who receive their freedom 
in reward for faithful services, or purchase it, 
conduct themselves well; their descendants 
are much superior in point of intelligence. 
Many of them own slaves, and prove much 
more severe masters than the whites, Male 
slaves are put to any trade or eraft they may 
desire. Females are for the most part em- 
ployed as nantua-makers, and almost all the 
finery worn by the higher circles at public 
fétes is made by slaves. Indeed, many mas- 
ters and mistresses are dependent on the la- 
bour of their slaves for their daily support. 
There are some blacks who are priests, and 
others officers in the army ; some of the de- 
puties would not pass for white mea any- 
where.” 




































The improvement in the supplies and 


On the 23d of November, they stood for the 
magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro. The evil 


“ The slave population is stated at five times 
the number of that of the whites, and notwith- 
standing the existing danger of maritime cap- 
ture, the supply still seems equal to the de- 
mand. Although many slavers are taken by 
the English cruisers, brought in and tried by 
the mixed commission, agreeably to treaty, 
yet means are found to introduce the slaves. 
Two slavers were lying in charge of the Eng- 
lish squadron while we were there. On board 
of them, though quite small vessels, were two 
and three hundred negroes. It is difficult to 
imagine more emaciated, miserable, and beast- 
ly-looking creatures, and it is not a little sur- 
prising that they should be kept thus confined 
by those who affect to establish their freedom 
and ameliorate their condition, These vessels 
it is understood had obtained their victims on 
the eastern coast of Africa. Slaves are almost 
the only carriers of burdens in Rio Janeiro. 
They go almost naked, and are exceedingly 


(To be continued.) 
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brought two miles in iron pipes. It is said 
that it will cost 130,000 dollars, and is the 
only improvement that has been undertaken 
by government for many a year. A market 
is held daily in the morning when any vessels 
are ig port. The square in which it is held 
is quite a large one, with a cross in its cen- 
tre. The market is not of much extent, but 
a great variety of tropical fruits, of the kinds 
before enumerated, are exposed for sale in 
small quantities, as well as vegetables. These 
consist of cabbuge-leaves, beans, pumpkins, 
squashes, corn, potatoes, yom, mandioca, 
&c. All these were spread out on the large 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. No kind of meat 
was for sale. The only articles of this de- 
scription were chickens four or five days old, 
tied up in bunches, and some eggs. In order 
to obtain beef, it is necessary to buy the cat- 
tle at the cattle-yard, where, on previous no- 
tice being given, you may choose those that 
suit for slaughter. 
small size, and dark-coloured. Those we saw 
were from the interior of the island, where 
they are said to thrive well. The morning 
drill of the recruits which was witnessed, was 
amusing. They were cleanly dressed, but the 
rattan was freely used by the sergeant; and 
what seemed characteristic or in keeping with 
appearances around, the sergeant during the 
drill ordered one of his men from the ranks, 
to bring him some fire to light his cigar! No 
trades were observed, and but one small car- 
penter’s shop. A few shops were supplied 
with cotton, hardware, &c. ‘There were like- 




































They are in general of|ing the required sum, castigation is always 


numerous. ‘They appear to work with cheer- 
fulness, and go together in gangs, with a lead- 
er who carries.a rattle made of tin, and filled 
with stones (similar to a child’s rattle.) With 
this he keeps time, causing them all to move 
on a dog-trot. Each one joins in the monot- 
onous chorus, the notes seldom varying above 
a third from the key. The words they use 
are frequently relative to their own country ; 
sometimes to what they heard from their 
master, as they started with their load, but 
the sound is the same. The coffee-carriers 
go along in large gangs of twenty or thirty, 
singing. One half take the air, with one or 
two keeping up a kind of a hum on the com- 
;mon chord, and the remainder finish the bar. 
Those slaves are required by their masters to 
obtain a certain sum, according to their abili- 
ty, say from twenty-five to fifly cents a day, 
and to pay it every evening. ‘The surplus be- 
longs to themselves. In default of not gain- 


EDUCATION, 
(Continued from page 194.) 







“On this point, at least, [that of a teacher 
able to dispense with his book while giving 
instruction,] I do not speak without some 
‘ practical knowledge.’ A teacher with whom 
I partly fitted for college, in hearing the 
Eneid, the select orations of Cicero, and the 
four evangelists in Greek, never took either 
grammar or text-book into his hand; and he 
would have considered it an indignity if a pu- 
pil had offered him one, by which to set the 
next lesson. I know that this ability of his, 
inspired one of his pupils, at least, with senti- 
ments of respect towards him, with concep- 
tions of excellence, and with an ardour for at- 
tainment, such as all the places and prizes 
ever bestowed, and a life of floggings into the 
bargain, could never have imparted. I well 
remember, that when I encountered a difficul- 
ty, either in translation or syntax, and was 
ready to despair of success in overcoming it, 
the mere thought, how easy that would be to 
my teacher, seemed not only to invigorate 
my effort, but to give me an enlargement of 
power, so that | could return to the charge, 
and triumph. This is one of the kinds of em- 
ulation that I believe in ; not that base emu- 
lation which pits two, or twenty boys, against 
each other, and leads one to triumph in the 
others’ defeat ; when, had one been animated 
by Christian motives, he would have rejoiced, 
after having done his best, to be excelled by 
his fellows. 








inflicted. It is said that the liberated negroes 
who own slaves are particularly severe and 
cruel. The usual load carried is about two 
hundred pounds weight. Our _philologist 
found here a field of some extent in his de- 
partment, through the slave population; and 
it afforded more opportunities for its investi- 
gation than would at first appear probable. 
Vast numbers of slaves have been, and are 
still imported annually into this market; and 
as very many of the same nation or tribe as- 
sociate together, they retain their own lan- 
guage, even after they have been in the coun- 
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“ Besides, it is obvious, that teaching with- 
out book, leads to a more conversational mode. 
Questions become more specfiic and _perti- 
nent. Formality wears away. Attention is 
roused. Animation and eagerness ensue. 
And when the mind is in this state, every one 
knows that impressions are more deeply 
made, and therefore are longer retained. Nor 
is quickuess at all incompatible with intense 
application of thought. Suppose a teacher 
puts a question toa whole class, which takes 
the best scholar in it one, or even two min- 
utes to answer; yet when the answer comes, 
the teacher can put the question again, in or- 
der to impress the result upon the memory of 
each, by the simultaneous response of all. 
This animates all, and awakens their minds 
to a more ready perception and comprehen- 
sion of the next. Let the Thirty-one try the 
experiment of teaching, on all subjects, with- 
out book, ‘from a full mind,’ for one quarter, 
and see how they like it. 

“There is one thing especially worthy of 
observation, in regard to this section of the 
‘Remarks.’ One part of its caption is, 
‘ Pausstan Moves or Instruction.’ In my 
Report, I described the Prussian manner of 
teaching all the rudimental and common 
branches,—from reading the first words, and 
counting the lowest numbers, and making the 
first marks in hand-writing, up to history, rhe- 
toric, geometry, and drawing. I described 
what are called ‘ Exercises in Thinking,’ and 
the teacher’s power of imparting general 
knowledge to the pupils, under the heads of 
* Knowledge of Nature,’ ‘ Knowledge of the 
World,’ * Knowledge of Society,’ Knowledge 
of the Bible,’ and ‘Bible History,’ &. I 
spoke of their mental resources,—of their 
being able to give, for instance, a lesson each 
day on the application of science to the arts, 
on the every-day business and duties of life, 
on the various kingdoms of nature, &c., and 
of their being able to do this for years in suc- 
cession, without exhausting their stock of 
knowledge. Of all this comprehensive range 
and diversity of studies, the Thirty-one have 
criticised two, and but two,—the manner of 
teaching to read, and the manner of teaching 
arithmetic. 

“The third section in the *‘ Remarks,’ on 
* Modes of teaching children to read,’ opens 
debatable ground. It is a proper subject for 
discussion, and [ have welcomed discussion 
upon it. For this purpose, I have given pub- 
licity to views diametrically opposed to my 
own. In a number of the Common School 
Journal, for February last, 1 inserted a long 
article, whose object was to controvert opin- 
ions on this subject, which, after seven years 
of reflection, observation and inquiry, 1 had 
deliberately formed. The existence of that 
article in my Journal is not recognised in the 
‘ Remarks,’ although, as it seems to me, al- 
most every argument, having any plausibility, 
which the ‘ Remarks’ contain, was borrowed 
from the Journal. 

“ The difficulties inherent in the orthogra- 
phy of our language are so great, that many 
philosophic and benevolent minds have sought 
for some method of reform. In England, 
since Bishop Wilkins’s ‘ Essay towards a Real 


published in 1668, propositions for a change 
have been too numerous for detail. In our 
country, as far back as 1790, Dr. Thornton. 
who presided for so many years over the Pa- 
tent Office, at Washington, published a pam- 
phiet, entitled, ‘Cadmus, or a Treatise on 
Written Language, in which he proposed 
that every letter should be named according 
to its power ; and he invented new characters 
to supply the deficiencies of our alphabet. For 
this production, the American Philosophical 
Society awarded, to its author, a gold medal, 
and the title of Capmus! In 1768, Dr. 
Franklin amused his leisure hours in prepar- 
ing a ‘Reformed Alphabet.’ I have a work 
of some size, in which the orthography was 
conformed to the orthoepy. Phonography, 
which is at present attracting some attention 
among educated men, is designed to super- 
sede, in part. the obvious imperfections of our 
language. It is not unworthy of notice, that 
at the last session of Congress, an elaborate 
plan for the reformation of our alphabet and 
language in this particular, was ordered to be 
printed. All these things show that real dif- 
ficulties exist. All philosophical teachers 
have felt these difficulties, so far as their own 
profession was concerned, and have been ready 
to give, at least, a candid consideration to 
plans for their removal.” 

Yet “an attempt is made, [by the Thirty- 
one,] to fasten a degree of absurdity upon 
myself and those who agree with me, as to 
the manner of teaching young children to 
read. The idea that ‘ the new system’ post- 
pones the learning of the alphabet, of course 
spelling, until after seven hundred words are 
learned, is kept before the reader’s mind, 
throughout the section. Now the facts that 
invalidate this representation, stand conspicu- 
ously out, in the very productions from which 
it professes to be derived. In the ‘ Primer’ 
referred to, there are only about one hundred 
words, before the first story or reading les- 
son; and the instructions to teachers, con- 
tained in the author’s preface, are, ‘ Before all 
the words are learned that belong to the first 
story, the child may be taught several letters, 
such as s,t, v, b, d,’ &c. ‘Some children 
will soon inquire out all the letters, and as 
soon as they are known, itis well to let them 
spell the words,’ &c. ‘There is no doubt 
that the sooner spelling is begun, intelligent- 
ly, the better,’ &c. 

“Mr. Pierce, in the lecture from which the 
quotation in the ‘ Remarks’ is made, says, 
‘After the scholars are able to manage with 
ease simple sentences, such as are to be found 
in Gallaudet’s and Worcester’s Primers, Bum- 
stead’s First Book, or Swan’s Primary Read- 
er, let them be taught the names and sounds, 
or powers of letters.’ Now the first sentence 
in Gallaudet’s Primer is ‘ Frank had a dog ; 
his name was Spot.’ In Worcester’s, it is, 
‘A nice fan.’ In Bumstead’s ‘ First Book,’ 
the first sentence has twenty different, but 
very simple words; the second has only six. 


scholars are able to manage with ease, such 








jects of any kind, in one or two days. 









efforts. 


In Swan’s, it is, ‘J can make a new cage.’ 
Pierce’s direction therefore is, ‘ After the 


simple sentences’ as the above, ‘let them 


Character and a Philosophical Language;’|be taught the names and sounds of let- 


ters.’ 

“ By the ‘old method, the names of the 
letters,—the A, B, C, as they have been im- 
memorially called,—were first taught. After 
these came tables of ab and eb, of bla and 
ble, of ska, ske, of bam, flam, &c., &c., an 
almost endless catalogue, and doleful as end- 
less. All the old spelling-books, so far as I 
know, were constructed on this plan. In 
Webster’s, Pike’s, Emerson’s, Sander’s, &c., 
the number of these senseless particles amoun- 
ted to hundreds. By the ‘ old system,’ when 
the child could master the alphabet at sight, 
and could read these names of nothing, by 
spelling them, he was put to the reading of 
short sentences. Then, and not till then, 
was any order or beauty evolved to his vision, 
out of night and chaos. From inquiries 
made, I know not of how many teachers, I 
learn that it has taken children, on an aver- 
age, at least six months to master the alpha- 
bet, on this plan, even when they went to 
school constantly. In country districts, where 
there are short scbools and long vacations, it 
has generally required,a year, and often eigh- 
teen months, to teach a child the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet ;, when the same child 
would have learned.the names of twenty-six 
play-mates, or of twenty-six interesting ob- 
And 
the reason is obvious.. In learning the mean- 
ingless letters of the alphabet, there was noth- 
ing to attract his attention, to excite his curi- 
osity, to delight his mind, or to reward his 
The life, the zest, the eagerness with 
which all children, except natural-born ideots, 


seek for real objects, ask their names, or catch 


them without asking, never enlivened this pro- 
cess. The times of the lessons were seasons 
of suspended animation. The child was taught 
not tothink. His eyes and mind were direct- 
ed to objects as little interesting as so many 
grains of sand. By the letters and abs, no 
glimmer of an idea was excited in the child’s 
mind, and when he was put into words and 
short sentences, he found, as the general rule, 
that the letters had all changed their names, 
without any act of the legislature. Were the 
common objects of nature or of art,—animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, articles of furniture and 
of dress, implements of trade, &c., &c., 
learned as slowly as this, an individual would 
hardly be able to name the objects immedi- 
ately around him during the first century of 
his exist#@ice; and antediluvian longevity 
would find him inquiring the names of things 
now familiar to a child. 

“ By the ‘new method,’ a book is used 
which contains short, familiar words, which 
are the names of pleasant objects or qualities, 
or suggest the idea of agreeable actions. A 
simple story is told, or some inquiry is made, 
in which a particular word is used, and when 
the child’s attention is gained and his interest 
excited, the word is shown to him, as a whole. 
He is made to speak it, and is told that the 
written or printed object means what we mean 
when we speak the word; and that if he will 
learn words, he can read such stories in books 
as he has heard, or speak to people a hundred 
miles distant from him, or that he can do 
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child can be made to understand. 




























































comes to look upon 


ated. The idea that every word has a signi- 


The time never is, when he looks at the words 
in a book, without going out in imagination, | 


book. He is not stultified as when he is com-| 
pelled to look at letters and particles, for a 
year, which are almost nothing in themselves, 
and suggest nothing beyond themselves. Af- 
ter a number of words have been taught in 
this way,—more or less, according to the ca- 
pacities of the child, but ordinarily, I should 
say, less than a hundred,—some of the letters 
are pointed out. In subsequent lessons the 
attention is turned more and more to the let- 
ters, until all are learned. My view is, and 
I said so, both in my Lecture and in my last 
Report, that the powers of the letters should 
also be learned. The spelling of some words 
may begin even before the whole alphabet is 
mastered. 

“ Among the advocates of the ‘ new system’ 
are —— Gallaudet ; Emerson, the Pre- 
sident of the Institute ; Pierce ; Dr. 
Howe ; the Hon. J. A. Shaw, for many years 
preceptor of the Bridgewater Academy, a 
member also for several years, of each branch 








Schools in the Second Municipality of New 
Orleans ; Palmer, the author of the 
Prize Essay on Common Schools ; Rus- 
sell, the elocutionist, in part, &c.,&c. In 
1837, the Boston Primary School Committee, 
now more than one hundred in number, and 
some of them ‘ practical educators,’ introduc- 
ed Bumstead’s books* into the Primary 
Schools of the city ; and from that time, I 
suppose, the ‘ new system’ has been in gene- 
ral use in these schools.” 











* Bumstead’s books may be had at E. C. & J. Bid- 
die’s bookstore in this city. we 
(To be concluded.) 
= 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


A RUN DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


My Dear , I wrote to you last from 
Kingston, the present capital of Canada—a 
title, by the way, of which it is very unwor- 
thy ; but places as well as persons sometimes 
have honours cast upon them, and it should 
not surprise us if they are not always found 
deserving of such distinction. 

There are three ways of getting from King- 
ston to this place: that most frequently adop- 
ted is by the St. Lawrence, which is navigat- 
ed by steamers, except in those parts where it 





some other of the hundred wonderful things is broken by rapids; these are passed in 
to reading, and which even a| stages, over roads nearly as uneven as the 
Words water which runs along-side. Another route 
are shown, which excite pleasant images is by the Ottawa river and Rideau canal; it 
when spoken, and after a little while, if the|is considerably larger than the former, and 
instruction is judiciously managed, the child at this season of the year not very tempting, 
a book asa magic casket, /as many of the lakes through which it is ne- 
full of varied and beautiful treasures, which cessary to pass swarm with mosquitoes, which 
he longs to see. Pleasant associations with invariably pay strangers the most assiduous 
the book, the school, and the teacher, are cre- attention. 


fication, is kept perpetually before his mind, | routes, I was glad of an opportunity to try the 
until he looks habitually for a meaning in| third, the rapids, which presented the charms 
printed words, as much as he does in those |of novelty and excitement: so at two, Pp. m., I 
ken ones which are addressed to him.|found myself and baggage under weigh in the 
is mind is kept in an active, thinking state. | steamer Charlotte, seventeen horse power: @ 
Lilliputian compared with the ordinary lake 
and river boats, but capable of affording stow- 
to things, actions, or relations, beyond the age for a considerable number of passengers 
and a valuable cargo of flour. This was for- 
merly the only route either for ascending or 
descending the river ; but of late years, since 
the introduction of steam-boats, the other 
routes have been opened, and the old method, 
the barges, have been abandoned. 


the Thousand Islands, which number, I ima- 
gine, they greatly exceed. In size, they vary 
from rocks just large enough to support a sin- 
gle bush, to islands of several miles in extent. 
The greater number are granite rocks, which 


nearly flat; and all are thickly covered with 
stunted trees and brushwood. I have had the 
good fortune to see them in nearly every sea- 
son, and under a variety of circumstances ; 


of our legislature, and now Superintendent of| ren of the forest. It was here that the pirate 
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Whether this change is to be attributed to 
cultivation, or to some other cause, I leave to 
the scientific to decide. 

As we were anxious to see all of the prin- 
cipal rapids, which we expected to approach 
by day-break, we retired early to our berths, 
formed of shelves fastened to the sides of the 
cabin, which during the daytime were taken 
down and stowed away, Our party appeared 
on deck soon afier four next morning, and we 
found ourselves approaching the “ Long 
Sault.” An island divides the river here into 
two channels; that on the American side is 
alone navigated; and the occasional peeps 
which we had of the other, satisfied us that, if 
we had not chosen the most picturesque, we had 
at least taken that which was the least danger- 
ous, The Long Sault is nine miles in length ; 
the south channel for the most part runs be- 
tween steep and thickly-wooded banks, the 
water running smoothly, though rapidly; oc- 
casionally there is a little hubbub, but not 
sufficient to alarm the most timid voyager. 
Barges are sometimes wrecked on this rapid, 
being forced on shore by the current when 
passing some of the short turns which so fre- 
quently occur in this channel. 

After passing this rapid, we entered Lake 
Francis, a shallow lake, with flat banks, and 
a few rushy islands. ‘To the south may be 
seen some of the high lands in the state of 
New York, which make a picturesque of what 
would otherwise be a most monotonous scene. 
We now also got into the French country, and 
could distinguish the small whitewashed houses 
of the Canadians. At Coteau-du-lac we took 
in a pilot, the most dangerous rapids being 
below this place. The first, the Coteau rapid, 
was passed without danger or difficulty ; and 
though the water was foaming all around us, 
we threaded through where it was compara- 
tively smooth. 

The next rapid, the Cedars, is very dange- 





Having already travelled by both these 


On leaving Kingston, we entered the lake of 


rise abruptly from the water; but others are 


but would recommend, as the most favourable 
period for visiting this fairy region, a still 
evening in autumn, when the leaf begins to 
change, and the bright red of the maple min- 
gies with the green of its more hardy breth- 


Bill Jobnson este blished his head-quarters dur- 
ing the disturbances of 1838-39, and where he | rous on account of its shallowness. The rocks 
continued to elude every attempt that was|are easily discernible by the change of colour 
made to take him—a fact which will not sur-| in the water, which appears of a reddish hue. 
prise those who have once passed through this} When approaching the most dangerous part, 
labyrinth of rocks. the engine was stopped for about a minute. 
I was here a good deal amused at an in-|The channel here passes over rocks; and 
stance which showed that the feeling of con-/| there being but a few inches between the bed 
tempt we all know a seaman entertains for a/of the river and the bottom of the vessel, the 
fresh-water sailor is amply returned. Asj| slightest error in steering would cause certain 
the evening advanced, one of the sailors came/| destruction. This rapid is something less 
up to the helmsman and told him he might] than three miles in length, and the fall thirty- 
“go below ;” then addressing me, he said,| two feet: the distance was run in eight min- 
“ that chap’s a salt-water sailor, and takes ajutes. The next rapid, the Cascades, was 
deal of elbow-room, so it don’t do to put him| more boisterous than any we had yet passed 
at the helm after dark.” through : the steamer bent like a rod ; but as 
Soon after leaving the Thousand Islands, | there was plenty of water, and no rocks, there 
Brockville appears on the north, or Canadian|was no cause for alarm. At the bottom of 
side of the river. This is a well-situated vil-| this rapid the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers 
lage, perhaps I should say town, and one of} meet, but do not unife: the clear green of 
the prettiest in the country. When passing|the St. Lawrence contrasts advantageously 
this part of the river on a former occasion, I| with the reddish slate colour of the Ottawa ; 
heard a circumstance which would lead one | the line dividing their waters is perfectly dis- 
to conclude that a considerable change had/jtinct, and as straight as if drawn with a 
taken place in the climate. A gentleman told | ruler. 
me that when his father settled there, about} We now took in an Indian to pilot us down 
sixty years before, all the produce was taken| the Lachine rapids: he came off in a canee 
to Kingston on the ice ; but that of late years, | with several others from the Indian village of 
it has not been considered safe to travel at all Caugnawaga, the only striking feature of 
upon that part of the river during the winter. | which is a church, with a glittering ¢in spire. 
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The rapids we were now approaching are by 
far the most boisterous on the river, and the 
most difficult to navigate : though, with a skil- 
ful pilot, they are perhaps less dangerous than 
the Cedars, as there is plenty of water in the 
channel, the only difficulty being to keep with- 
init. As we approached, the passengers were 
made to sit down, that they might not inter- 
cept the view of the pilot. The Indian and 
three others stood at the helm; the current 
became more and more rapid, but was still 
smooth ; the engine was eased—then stopped ; 
we saw the breakers under the bows—a sud- 
den plunge, and we were in the midst of them. 
Rocks appeared on every side, and it seemed 
impossible that we could escape driving upon 
soine of them. Suddenly the helmsman sprung 
across the vessel, which as quickly obeyed 
the directing power. This, however, seemed 
but a momentary respite, as others, equally 
menacing, appeared directly before us; but 
these were also skilfully avoided, and we pass- 
ed them without injury. The water was in 
the greatest possible state of agitation: rush- 
ing with fearful rapidity, it is intercepted by 
rocks, which causes it to boil and foam as if 
raging at the opposition they offer to its course. 
The vessel is hurried along by the current, 
and knocked about in every possible way by 
the irregular sea which is produced by the 
diversity of currents. One of the boatmen, 
who was sitting near me on the deck, appear- 
ed highly excited; he half raised himself by 
resting on one hand, watched the course the 
boat was taking with an expression of the 
most intense anxiety, and turning each mo- 
ment to the helm, appeared ready to spring 
to it, as if he feared the four men already at 
it would not be able to move it quick enough. 
He was an old man, who knew the channel, 
aod was consequently well aware .how much 
depended on the skilful management of the 
helm. The Indians pass these rapids in ca- 
noes: a few years since one was upset, and 
several persons drowned—a circumstance 
which will not surprise any one who has once 
gone down them: it is far more surprising 
that any who attempt to pass them in such a 
manner should do so in safety. 

This route will probably become very pop- 
ular, as all idea of danger has already nearly 
vanished. At present, it takes about twenty- 
four hours to perform the distance (200 
miles ;) but with boats of greater power, it 
might he done in nearly half that time. 

I remain, &c., 
L. Be D. 

Montreal, Sept., 1843. 

== 

Love silence, even in the mind ; for thoughts 
are to that, as words to the body, trouble- 
some; much speaking, as much thinking, 
spends, and in many thoughts, as well as 
words, there is sin. True silence is the rest 
of the mind, and is to the spirit what sleep is 
to the body, nourishment and refreshment. 
It is a great virtue; it covers folly, keeps se- 
crets, avoids disputes, and prevents sia.— 
Penn. 

== 

The wisdom of nations lies in their pro- 

verbs.—Jb, 


from the “ Letters of William Thompson,” 
inserted in “ The Friend” of Second month 
22d, it was intimated that they might be re- 
sumed at a future day. I now place at the 
disposal of the editor a further selection, con- 
sisting, in some cases, of parts of letters or 
memorandums, and in others, of letters entire. 
That the reader may the better appreciate 
the character and value of these extracts, it 
will be well to keep in mind, that, including 
those before given, they were written, in the 
order of their succession, from the age of 
about fifteen to that of twenty-three, or with- 
in a few months of his death. 
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For “The Friend.” | sity, fortitude; and in every situation, content: 
WILLIAM THOMPSON. this will be the happy result of a right culti- 
vation of the mind. 

* But let no one imagine, that to do this 
requires only that he should will it to be done ; 
let such remember, that it is by perseverance 
and a never-ceasing energy, that he can hope 
to be freed from the shackles of prejudice, and 
the errors of education; or in any degree 
overcome the depravity of his corrupt nature. 
If, however, he courageously use the strength 
which he hath, and earnestly supplicate the 
Almighty for more, he may every day obtain 
new victories over himself; he may soar to 
new heights, and into new regions of science ; 
and by an exact, and righteous employment of 
time, he may enjoy a lively anticipation of 
eternity.” 

*“‘ Humility does not grow spontaneously, as} It is remarked of William Thompson, that 


In the introductory remarks to the extracts 


some vainly imagine ; there is nothing like it) his progress in learning, when at school, was 
interwoven in our nature, nor is it ever found | equal, if not superior, to that of most of his 
to exist in the best natural dispositions. | school-fellows, and that he early manifested a 
There is, indeed, a counterfeit species to be| love of reading, combined with a retentive 
met with, a sort of bashfulness ; but this will| memory, which enabled him to communicate 
not preserve. True humility is of Divine) to others the substance of what he had read. 
planting, and must be watered with self-deni-| His regular attendance at school ceased be- 
al; it is an emanation from the Deity, illu-|fore he had attained the age of thirteen 
minating the mind with views of Hisadorable| years; for about that period his father be- 
greatness, and of its own nothingness. May| came so infirm as to be quite incapable of 
we, by giving heed to the teachings of Him| supporting himself or his family, which being 
who is near, (and who is willing to communi- | numerous, it was necessary that every mem- 
cate every needful thing) become daily wiser} ber of it, who was of ability, should contri- 
in the things that make for peace.” bute towards the general support ; according- 


“ There is a saying left upon record, which | |y, William was sent to labour as a spinner in 
was spoken by the Redeemer of men, and /a neighbouring cotton manufactory, where he 
which, though it has almost universally ob-| remained several years. During that period 


tained the assent of professing Christians, is| his health suffered much from the confine- 
rarely found to make a deep impression on the | ment of the situation, and the foundation was 


mind: ‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ It} probably laid of that disease which was appa- 
but rarely occurs, I say, that we make a for-| rently the chief cause of his early death. 
mal denial of this great truth; yet italsoas| At the latter end of the year 1812, his 
rarely happens, that we receive, with a full! health became much impaired ; considerable 
and entire conviction, the Divine admonition. | bodily debility came on, attended by great 
Oh! that we could be persuaded to put away | lameness, which rendered his employment 
all our own strength, which we have sufficient-| particularly painful; and in the First month, 
ly proved to be a broken reed, a staff that is | 1813, he was obliged to relinquish it altogeth- 
of no defence. This I consider as the first}er. The lameness and pain extended from 
step towards the kingdom of heaven, to know | his hip to his foot, and were at first supposed 
ourselves poor, and blind, and naked, and de-|to proceed from rheumatism, but proved to 
fenceless : until we are stripped of our own|be a disease of the bone, of a peculiar and 
armour, we can never ‘ put on the whole ar-| very painful nature, from which he never en- 
mour of God.’ This is indeed a blessed state | tirely recovered. As his health continued in 
to be in, to feel ourselves lost and undone, for|a very infirm state during the spring of the 
then is the good Shepherd near, to raise up| year 1813, his friends felt anxious that some 
and heal the wandering soul, and to restore it|employment should be found for him more 
to his everlasting fold.” suitable than that which he had relinquished. 
“« Every one is not born to conquer nations, | [t was accordingly proposed to him to under- 
to plant colonies, or to propagate new and im-| take the office of schoolmaster at Penketh, 
proved systems of philosophy ; but every one| near Warrington: the school-room belonging 
is endowed with a certain portion of intellect, | to the Society of Friends, and nearly contigu- 
which it is his duty and interest to improve ;| ous to their meeting-house there, being then 
it is his duty, because he has received it from| unoccupied. In the Eighth month of that 
his Creator, the supreme source of all good ;| year he removed to Penketh, and opened his 
and no stronger proof can he exhibit of his| school, being then in the twentieth year of 
gratitude to the awful Giver, than by improv-| his age. He had derived considerable benefit 
ing the gift. It is his interest, because by| from the judicious means adopted to remove 
calling forth the latent sparks which lie hidin| his lameness; and his general health was 
the soul, he may procure to himself a perpet-| much improved by nutritious diet and careful 
ual source of intellectual pleasures, which are | attention. What his feelings were on enter- 
ten thousand times more to be valued than the| ing upon so novel and arduous an engage- 
gross delights of sensual gratifications. In| ment, appears by some of the following ex- 
prosperity, he will learn humility; in adver-| tracts from his letters. 
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* Penketh, 14th August, 1813. 

“« The prospect before me seems to present 
an encouraging appearance, and I hope, that 
Providence, who has so miraculously opened 
the way to my present undertaking, will con- 
tinue his favour, that it may tend ‘to my own 
satisfaction and the benefit of my fellow mor- 
tals. When I take a retrospective view, I 
see every reason to trust for a continuation of 
Divine favour. And yet strongly as this chain | 
of events proves the immediate care of an all- 
wise invisible Being, 1 am sensible that it by 
no means supersedes the necessity of my own 
exertions. 

” When duty and inclination point 
different ways ; when the corrupt -inclinations | 
of the heart are perpetually tending to that 
which is known to be prohibited, and to walk 
in the way which ultimately leads to destruc- | 
tion ; what guide shall we follow? what pilot 
shall steer us clear of the rocks on which thou- 


| incomprehensible does it appear ! 





sands have already split? How unavailing | 
is the knowledge of science—of those ‘ deep | 
skilled in algebraic lore!’ ‘They cannot get| 
clear from the entangling net of corruption, | 
nor conquer with their utmost efforts the pre- | « 
valency of one besetting sin. No man ever | 
could wrestle with that fell monster sin, or | 
overcome by his natural strength his secret 
propensities to evil. 

“Education and the refinements which ne- 
cessarily exist in a state of civilization, may 
do much, but their effect is confined to the ex- 
terior deportment. ‘The branches are lopped, 
but the poisonous principle remains in the 
root. Our virtues rarely bear any proportion 
to the extent of our knowledge. A man may 
be conversant with every branch of ethics; he 
may be orthodox in his creed to the smallest 
point ; whilst in practice he may be an athe- 
ist, and as far from observing the code of 
Christian morals as the most illiterate savage. 
The poison is of too fatal and corrodigg a na- 
ture to be acted upon successfully by the mere 
will of the inheritor. It remains for grace to 
accomplish the mighty work ; this is the never 
failing corrective of evil; its power is omni- 
potent, and no case can be so desperate but its 
sovereign virtue will heal it. It is a proof- 
armour against every temptation, it is a pre- 
servative in every time of danger; in short, 
Divine grace is that bright emanation from 
the Deity, which leads back to himself. But 
the way lies through a thorny path, filled with 
many enemies and besetments, through a se- 
ries of trials and provings; and here is its 
sovereign power made manifest, in overcom- 
ing these obstacles, and enabling the humble 
soul to go on, conquering and to conquer, 
Those souls that are willing to be clothed with 
its heavenly influence shall be helped from | 
grace to grace, and from strength to strength ; | 
armed by its vivifying power, they shall burst 
asunder the chains with which the giddy mul- 
titude are led captive; whilst inhabitants of 
earth, they will centre their desires in Hea- 
ven, considering themselves as probationers 
for that state of unmixed bliss, which shall 
commence when time shall be no more. Here 
then is that Divine remedy for every spiritual 
disease, which God in mercy has provided, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the 








| purchased our reprieve from eternal death 





balm of Gilead which is : given for the restora- 
tion of Adam’s lost race; and it is given 
freely, without any other condition than that 
we make it the rule of our obedience, and the 
guide of our actions. ‘ Behold I stand at the 
door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, | will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.’ When 
we consider that this is the language of the 
Lofty One that inbabiteth eternity, to sinful 
worms of the earth; how astonishing, how 
The con- 
descension is such, that we should be led to 
doubt its reality, if we were not told that his 


|mercy is as infinite as his other attributes, 
and that we were created expressly for the | 


purpose of enjoying his favour, and of becom- 
ing recipients of his love. Ah! my dear 
friend, let us but get right views of our deplo- 
rable state by nature, and of the gratitude we 
owe to Him, who, by His own blood, has can- 
celled the mighty “debt ; who, after having 


condescends to visit our hearts, and woos our 
acceptance of it. Could we look into the 
adorable mystery of human redemption, and 
|take a view of those inestimable privileges 
which we enjoy, our language would be 
changed from despondency to exultation ; we 
should exclaim with the prophet, ‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion ; behold thy King 
cometh unto thee !’” 
* Penketh, September, 20th, 1813. 

“ Providence has placed me here by a se- 
ries of events, compared with which I know 
no parallel ; my bodily indisposition, my par- 
ticular religious sentiments, everything has 
concurred to assist in removing me from a 
state of abject poverty and obscurity, to a sit- 
uation, which, if its duties be rightly dis- 
charged, will, with the blessing of Providence, 
procure me an honourable independence. My 
former manner of life was most unfavourable 
to mental improvement; the monotonous and 
unsentimental circle of duties, within the pre- 
cincts of a manufactory, are calculated to 
damp the ardour of genius, and to chill the 
working of the social affections. My mind is 
by nature indolent; and had I continued im- 
mured in this mental sepulchre, I believe I 
should almost have become as destitute of 
ideas as the machines that were under my 
care; but I am now, through a kind Provi- 
dence, placed in a station which affords ample 
scope for the mind ; which affords me incal- 
culable benefit from the instruction I impart 
to others. Self-government, that universal 
requisite, is never more needful than where I 
now stand.” 

“ The great system of morality is made up 
of unalterable positions, which are equally 
| binding at all times and in all places. One of 


|those which our great Master has particular- 


ly enjoined, is to cherish meekness and bro- 
therly love ; and to show who is our brother, 
he has described a stranger, sick and distress- 
ed, in the parable of the good Samaritan. 
“The advent of the same Divine lawgiver 
was announced, as bringing peace and good 
will on earth. A “desire to promote the ac- 
complishment of the heavenly message ought 
to form the basis of our reasonings, and the 





rule of our actions. It is a first principle 
which we ought never to lose sight of. If, 
then, by this criterion we judge of the politi- 
cal state of Europe, how legible are the cha- 
racters in which its guilt is implicated ! How 
great is the infamy attached to the inventors 
of the thousand diabolical machinations by 
which it is torn! Can the meed of applause 
be due to those, who in order to attain it, have 
forced their fellow creatures from the innocent 
occupations of a rural life, to shed their blood 
in adjusting a vain and groundless quarrel ; 

who have broken asunder the tender bands of 
connubial felicity in thousands of families, and 
half peopled the world with orphans? What 
are the triumphs of the conqueror but so many 
harbingers of desolation to mankind? But 
these mournful truths are forgotten by the de- 
luded multitude. Brutality is termed courage ; 
pride, honour; and lawless rapacity, a just 
and reasonable preservation of the rights of 
nations. The pompous eulogies pronounced 


,|over departed heroism, the specious monu- 


mental inscriptions, with all the ensanguined 
trophies of martial valour, must vanish away 
before the steady and unerring lamp of reli- 
gion. Those that ravage the earth with fire 
and sword, may assert their attachment to 
that divine handmaid, and justify their most 
horrid actions under pretence of advancing 
her interests ; but believe them not: no casu- 
istry can disprove that religion is wholly ini- 
mical to hostile pursuits ; its high and Holy 
Founder exhibits in his own person the exam- 
ple, whilst he delivers the precept, that peace, 
harmony, and brotherly concord, should be 
the distinguishing characteristics of his hum- 
ble followers.” 

“ Blessed fortress, religion! that affords 
security, alike from the storms of adversity, 
and the alluring baits presented in‘a state of 
prosperity and affluence. Here, we all stand 
on the same footing, however dissimilar in 
other respects, or however various our allot- 
ments in life; it is by the same free and un- 
merited redemption, that we are purchased 
from eternal death, and made participators of 
the Divine nature. In whatever part we may 
have suffered losses, the same heavenly Phy- 
sician can alone bind up our wounds. When 
viewed in this light, how do the petty dis- 
tinctions which wealth has created, vanish ! 
We see mankind as one universal brother- 
hood, having one common Lord and Father, 
and individually destined, by the grand scheme 
of redemption, to exist in a state of unceasing 
felicity. 

“When I meet with one who conceives 
himself entitled, by his ample possessions, to 
behave with an air of insolence and self-im- 
portance towards his inferiors, surely, I ex- 
claim, this person has never seen the condi- 
tions on which he holds the precarious tenure 
of life; he has never extended his ideas so 
far as to consider, that there is a Fountain of 
light which will dissipate the idle dreams of 
ambition: in the blaze of which, nothing but 
pure gold can remain untouched: it is virtue 
alone that confers superiority in the sight of 
the Almighty. We shall be weighed in the 
balance, not for the strength of our intellects, 
the extent of our attainments, or the conspic- 
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THE FRIEND. 


a ea we Raa IE .s ee ee tia 
uous rank we have held amongst men: the|and other equally surprising phenomena in; good or evil. ‘They are gaps through which 
investigation will concern, whether we have |this cave, and defer a more minute exposition | temptations find the easiest access to the gar- 


rightly husbanded our time, whether we |for some of the scientific journals. 


have put off a conformity to the world, and 





The “ lake” in which these fish are found, 


sought after that temper and spirit that were |is merely a collection of the water which fil- | — ' 
in Jesus, by becoming transformed into his |ters into the cave and settles in the lowest Sentinel is advocating a division of the terri- 


Divine image.” 


den.— Late paper. 


===3 
Wisconsin Territory.—The Milwaukie 


portion. It is, in the rainy season, nearly 20 | tory into two separate territories. The divi- 


‘What a state of alternation is this life! | feet higher than in the dry season of the year, | ding line to run as follows :—commencing on 
Who would wish to sojourn here forever ?|and is called a river by those who live near|the Mississippi at Prarie La Cross, thence in 


Often, when elated with confidence to-day,|and are accustomed to visit the cave. 


The |a direct northeastern line to the mouth of the 


we are sunk in despair to-morrow; and one |cave itself is only one-fourth of a mile from| Menominee river on Green Bay, thence north 


victory obtained over our enemies, only leads | Green river. 


to new and more arduous combats. Yet there 
are resting places by the way. He who was 
evilly entreated for our sakes, having trod the 
vale of mortality, has not been unmindful of 
the wants and weaknesses of his tried follow- 
ers. With the cup of bitterness he has min- 
gled many sweets: the gloom of midnight 
darkness is often irradiated by the brightness 
of the morning star ; and the bleak winter of 
adversity rendered less rigorous by the anti- 
cipation of future glory. 

“TI am now actively engaged in prosecut- 
ing the duties of the station to which the par- 
tiality of my friends has promoted me, and I 
find it productive of solid satisfaction ; indeed, 
my most sanguine hopes are more than real- 
ized. There is every probability of my ac- 
quiring a comfortable state of independence, 
whilst conferring an essential benefit on my 
fellow-creatures, in assisting to mould the ge- 
nius and habits of the rising generation. Ah! 
my friend, what should [ have done in such 
an undertaking, if my habits and dispositions 
had not previously received a tincture of re- 
ligion? Without this regulating principle for 
my guide, how should I attempt to form the 
minds of others, to check the risings of vice, 
and to call forth and encourage the buddings 
of virtue? In this way, my employment, 
though sweet, is at least so far arduous, that I 
find it my interest to keep my ear open to in- 
struction, and whilst pointing my tender 
charge to the silent monitor in their own 
breasts, to endeavour from its sacred dictates 
to form the rule of my conduct.” 

(To be concluded.) 





























Fish without eyes.—Not long since we no- 
ticed in one of the numbers of this paper, an 
article stating the fact that Dr. Detmold of 
this city, had some specimens of fish taken 
from a “lake” in the celebrated Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, which are said to have no 
eyes, 

We wish merely to remark, that we regret 
that Dr. Destmold has neglected to apply his 
own well-known abilities to the solution of this 
curious problem in nature. 

These fish have for some yearsexcited much 
attention among naturalists. ‘The fact that 
they have to all appearance no eyes, has call- 
ed forth from some, only exclamations at the 
wonderful adaptation of every thing for its 
position ; but in others, it has, happily for 
science, only excited the laudable desire which 
every naturalist must feel to determine the 
question whether or not they really are with- 
out eyes. 

We shall content ourselves at this time with 
stating only a few facts with regard to these 


by the skin of the head. 
and has no lens. 
ral impression of light. 


along the Menominee and Montreal rivers to 


A number of these remarkable fish were | Lake Superior, and embracing from that line 


happen to be in that category. 
The peculiarity in the development of their 


and remarkable feature. The total absence 
of light in the cave would render the use of 
even perfect eyes impracticable ; consequent: | 
ly these fish are provided with a protuberance 
from their head composed of folds of skin 
which are not rigid, but exceedingly flexible 
and filled with nerves. Their head is also 
covered with similar folds of skin. This ap- 
paratus is moved by the slightest disturbance 
of the water; thus it is that they are com- 
pensated by a remarkable development of 
their sense of touch for their loss of the sense 
of sight. 

The anatomical structure of these fish is so 
peculiar, that they were classified by them- 
selves, constituting a new family. Among 
others, the principal reason for this is the re- 
lative position of the anus and the pelvis ;° the 
former in front of the latter: the only instance 
of the kind known in the whole animal king- 
dom. 

The white crawfish have also been found to 
have eyes, but less developed than the fresh 
water crawfish. 


animalcule were also found, 
An accurate description of these discoveries 


the numbers of the “ Archive fur Anatomie, 
Phisiologie, und wissenschaftlich Medicin,” a 
Journal edited by Dr. Johannes Muller, Prof. 
in Berlin University, with which we presume 
scientific men, and particularly those of the 
medical profession, are familiar.—.J M. B. 
N. Y. Cou. & Ing. 


Spare Minutes.—Spare minutes are the 


Dr. Telkampf found specimens of beetles | 
and spiders without eyes, duplicates of which | 
he deposited at Berlin. New specimens of| 


was published in the spring of 1843, in one of | 


taken to Berlin, about a year and a half since, | northward all the territory now under the ju- 
by our friend Dr. Theo, Telkampf, now of| risdiction of Wisconsin. 

this city, but who has been residing for some 
years in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The new territory it is proposed to call Su- 


He visited this|perior Territory. She would embrace an area 
cave, and caught the fish for the purpose. | of about 180,000 square miles, abounding in 
During his late visit at Berlin, he dissected | valuable lead and copper mines—countless 
one of them, and discovered the optic nerve ; | quarries of gypsum and valuable building stone 
subsequently the eye itself was found, covered | —immense forests of choicest timber—a rich 
It is very small, | and prolific soil, of prairie and woodland, in- 
It can receive only a gene-|terspersed with small navigable rivers and 
There are fish, how- | streams for hydraulic purposes; and all the 
ever, which have no eyes, but these do not| required resources necessary for the growth 


and prosperity of a magnificent state. 
Along the western bauks of the new terri- 


eyes, is by no means their only distinguishing | tory, the Mississippi is navigable to St. Peters, 


within six miles of the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Passing above the falls, the river is said to be 
navigable for a smaller class of boats for a 
distance of from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand miles, near its sources. This territory 
has also five rivers which are susceptible of 
navigation many miles in the interior. ‘The 
Chippewa and the St. Croix can readily be 
ascended with steamboats fifty miles, to the 
heavy timber forests, where are now erected, 
and in successful operation, large saw-mills, 
preparing lumber for the Mississippi market. 
The lands of this section are, for the most 
part, arable, and susceptible of the highest 
state of cultivation. The climate of the coun- 
try will compare with that of New Eng- 
land. 
—_ 

If you incline to marry, then marry your 
inclination rather than your interest; [ mean 
what you love, rather than what is rich. But 
love for virtue, temper, education and person, 
before wealth or quality, and be sure you are 
‘beloved again. In all which, be not hasty, 
but serious; lay it before the Lord, proceed 
in his fear, and be you well advised. And 
| when married, according to the way of God’s 
people, used amongst Friends, out of whom 
‘only choose, strictly keep covenant ; avoid 
occasion of misunderstanding, allow for weak- 
nesses, and variety of constitution and disposi- 
| tion, and take care of showing the least dis- 
gust or misunderstanding to others, especially 
your children. Never lie down with any dis- 
pleasure in your minds, but avoid occasions of 





dispute and offence ; overlook and cover fail- 
ings. Seek the Lord for one another; wait 
upon him together, morning and evening, in 
his holy fear, which will renew and confirm 





gold dust of time ; and Young was writing a 
true as well as striking line, when he affirmed 
that “‘ Sands make the mountain, moments 
make the year.” Of all the portions of our 
life, the spare minutes are the most fruitful in 


your love and covenant. Give way to nothing 
that would in the least violate it. Use all 
means of true endearment, that you may re- 
commend and please one another ; remember- 
ing your relation and union is the figure of 
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life.— Penn. 
Reem 
For “* The Friend.” 


of the revised poem printed and distributed, 
to supplant the first publication. The edi- 


and as a tribute to the deceased. 


substituted. 
en me by 8. D. 
W. J. A. 


Like the sun of a mid-summer even, 
When, unclouded, it sinks in the west ; 
His departure was brightened from Heaven 

With a cheering assurance of rest. 


















Calm, and soft, and serene, was the slumber, 
Preluding his glorious rise, 

And free from all cares that encumber 
The moment he winged to the skies. 


Oh! there's joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may above be restored ; 
And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
‘That rests in the name of the Lord! 


THOUGHT AND DEED. 


Full many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do; 

Yet not a deed or thought shail perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken, 
By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain; 
Yet from its juices, rank and rotten, 

Springs vegetating life again. 


The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dics; 

And things that are destroyed in sceming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessings or with evil fraught. 


And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee, 
All memory of the sinful past ; 
Yet oh, be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last. 
Living Age. 





Some birds have a great deal of humour in 
+) them, particularly the raven. One that be- 
longed to me was the most mischievous and 
amusing creature | ever met with. He would 
get into the flower garden, go to the beds 
where the gardener had sowed a great variety 
of seeds, with sticks put in the ground with 
labels, and then he would amuse himself with 
pulling up every stick, and laying them in 


Christ to his church; therefore, let the au-| heaps of ten or twelve in the path. This used 
thority of love only, bear sway your whole to irritate the old gardener very much, who 
would drive him away. 
that he ought not to do it, or he would not 
have done it. 


I regret that the publication in the last num-| mischief, and when the gardener again chased 
ber of “ The Friend,” of the justly-admired him—the old man could not run very fast— 
lines “To the Memory of George Dill- the raven would keep just clear of the rake or 
wyn,” should have been copied from the| hoe in his hand, dancing before him, and 
first edition, which was almost immediately | Singing as plain as a raven could—* Tol de 
altered by the author, and so greatly im-| tol de rol! tol de rol de rol!” with all kinds 
proved, that Sarah Dillwyn, (widow of G. of mimicking gestures.—New Monthly Mag- 
D.,) had a considerable number of copies | 4¢e. 


tor and readers of * The Friend” will, 1} owner, who resides at Maisemore, near this 
think, admit that the effusion was greatly | city, brought up from the nest a blackbird, 
improved, both asa literary performance, | which he kept in a cage till autumn, when he 
was induced to give the songster his liberty. 
The last five stanzas, as printed on page 200,| During the late frosts, however, the bird, cal- 

should be omitted, and the three following| culating or previous acquaintance, claimed 
I transcribe from a copy giv-| the rights of hospitality at the hands of its 
former owner, and daily placed itself on the 
garden wall, where it was regularly fed by 
one or other of the family. 
into the house, and on the cage being present- 
ed, it entered it with the greatest alacrity, 
and continues to occupy its prison with evi- 
dent relish.— Gloucester paper. 


below a beast.— Penn. 
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The raven knew 


He would soon return to his 


J 


Interesting Incident.—Hayland, a barge- 


t 


t 


At length it flew 


Eat to live, and not live to eat, for that is 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH, 22, 1845. 








Much has been said from time to time in 
the public prints, and high-wrought expecta- 
tions have been pretty generally raised re- 
specting the Exploring Expedition fitted out 
several years ago by the United States gov- 
ernment. A narrative of the transactions and 
discoveries of this famous voyage, is now, it 
appears, just published. A late number of 
the Atheneum, in an article upon the subject, 
remarks—'‘ The extracts we have given will 
convince the reader, that we are dealing with 
a work of great interest.” We have trans- 
ferred to our columns a portion of those ex- 
tracts. 

At the Committee-room in the Mulberry 
street meeting-house, on the afternoon of 
Fourth-day, the 19th instant, was held the 
Annual Meeting of “ The Contributors to the 
Asylum (near Frankford) for the Relief of 
Persons deprived of the Use of their Rea- 
son.” The minutes of the proceedings of the 
Managers for the past year were read, which, 
together with the Treasurer’s report, exhibit- 
ed an encouraging view of the present condi- 
tion of this most interesting institution, and 
elicited an animated discussion on several 
questions having an important bearing on the 
well-being of the establishment. An able 
Report from the attending and resident Phy- 
sicians was likewise produced and read, which, 
and a compendium of the proceedings, were 
directed to be printed for circulation. These 
it is probable we shall in due course transfer 





to our pages. The officers chosen to serve 
for the ensuing year, are— 


Clerk.—Samuel Mason. 
Treasurer.—Isaiah Hacker. 
Managers.—Jeremiah Hacker, John G. 


Hoskins, William Hilles, George R. Smith, 
George G. Williams, Isaiah Hacker, Samuel 
Bettle, Jr., John Elliott, Jeremiah Willits, 


ames R. Greeves, Isaac Davis, Joseph Scat- 


tergood, Charles Ellis, Josiah Dawson, Ben- 
jamin H. Warder, William Kinsey, William 
Bettle, James Thorp, Horatio C. Wood, John 
C. Allen. 


PLYMOUTH BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Hannah Williams’s Boarding School, under 
he care of Abigail Williams, with the assist- 


ance of a teacher, will be ready for the recep- 


ion of scholars, the first of the Fifth month 


next. 


The usual branches of a plain English edu- 


cation will be taught. 


Terms,—Twenty-five dollars per quarter, 


payable in advance. 


Washing, Three dollars per quarter. 
Application may be made at the School, or 


to Benjamin Albertson, N. W. corner of 
Market and Front streets, or Jesse Williams, 
N. W. corner of Coates and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia. 


The School is situated fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, on the Germantown and Perkio- 
men turnpike road. Daily communication by 
stage. 

Third month, 1843. 


WANTED 

At Haverford School, the ensuing session, 
commencing in the Fifth month next, Two 
young men as Assistants in the Mathematical 
and Classical Departments. Apply at the 
School, or by letter, addressed to 

Danret B. Surrn, 
West Haverford, Delaware co., Pa. 
Third month. 





Manrnriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Burlington, N. 
J., on Fifih-day, the 6th instant, Wituiam Wirson 
Kina, to Lucy, daughter of John Hartshorne. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Goshen, Chester 
county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 13th instant, Narnan 8. 
Yarnaxt, of Edgmont, Delaware county, to PHiLENa, 
a of Jesse and Ann Sharpless, of the former 
place. 


ES 


Deen, at his residence, Rocky River Chatham coun- 
ty, North Carolina, on the 23d of Second month, 1845, 
Simron Pickett, in the 48th year of his age, a member 
of Cane Creek Monthly, and Rocky River particular 
meeting of Friends, 


, suddenly, on the evening of the 8th instant, in 
this city, aged 57 years, Joun Dickinson, a member of 
the Western District Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 15th instant, after a severe illness, aged 
25 years, Exizaseru Licutroot, a member of the Nor- 
thern District Monthly Meeting. “‘ Wisdom is the grey 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.” 














JOSEPH KITE & JOHN L. SMITH, PRINTERS, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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